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We Are Having a Birthday 


ECAUSE we feel sure that you love us we know that when you receive 

this WEE Wispom you will be singing “Happy Birthday” to us. 

Yes, WEE Wispom is having another birthday, and it is a very happy one, 
made so by the hundreds of letters you have written to us expressing your 
opinion about changing WEE Wispom’s name. In these letters you have told 
us not only what you think about the change, but you have given us your sug- 
gestions for the new name. We have not been able to answer each letter to thank 
you individually, so we are thanking you now. We have come to no decision as 
yet, for we want our final decision to be right. Should we change the name, we 
want the very best name we can find. If you haven’t written to give us your 
suggestions, won't you do so now? 

Our WEE Wispom family is growing, and we now have a great many boys 
and girls who are learning to compose stories, songs, poems, and puzzles. In 
order to publish more of your work we have been printing our WEE WIsDOM 
Writers’ Guild page in smaller type. But that does not take care of all the good 
compositions you send in, so we have held some of the longer stories for our 
birthday number. “The Girl Who Wouldn't Cheat,” on page 14, is by Lois 
Vredenburgh (14); “An Eventful Afternoon,’ on page 27, is by Marylyn 
Erdahl (12). Davonne Hansen (14) sent in “A Jewel Box,” which you will 
find on page 25. Six-year-old David A. Dary sent in The Prayer of Faith Clock, 
page 31. Our happy little musicians, Gladys Aeschliman (9), John Edward Gay 
(6), and Mabel Faye Gillam (8) provided the music for our birthday number, 
appearing on pages 18 and 19, Elizabeth R. Cram (11), Mary Jo Moore (8), 
Phyllis Erdah! (14), Marylyn’s sister, and June Joan Underdahl (10) gave us the 
puzzles. For our cooking page, Beatrice M. Royer (11) and Carolyn Ralph (10) 
sent in their favorite recipes. 

We know that you will enjoy this birthday number because so many of you 


have contributed to its pages. 


It is indeed a happy birthday! 
Editor. 
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4 
Meadows of Sleep 


By Russell Wright Edwards 


Rockaby, baby, The stars are the daisies 

Shall we count sheep, Twinkling so bright: 
Hunting the lost ones White flowers that cluster 

Of Little Bopeep? In the garden of night. 
Woolly ones, white The moon is a pool 

ones—— Of still, shining light, 

See them all leap, Where dream sheep may 

Running to pastures drink 


In meadows of sleep! In the meadows of night. 


The Lord is our shepherd; 
We are His sheep. 
His love will guide us, 
Be paths rough or steep. 
We know o’er us always 
His watch He will keep 
As we snuggle down 
In the meadows of sleep. 
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By Sara Sloane McCarty 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


“I couldn’t.” Emily swallowed shyly. “Thanks just the same.” 


66-7F ONLY I could be clever like Roseann or Judith 

| Mary,” Emily sighed. “But I just sat there 
like a bump on a log and couldn’t think of anything 
—at least not anything clever.” 

The chipmunk at her feet went right on stuffing 
his cheek pockets with flapjacks. His beady eyes 
watched Emily attentively as much as to say: “I’m 
listening, Emily, but you surely don’t expect me to 
neglect these delicious flapjacks.” With quick little 
flips of his front paws the wee chap turned the round 
cake until it grew smaller and smaller and finally 
vanished altogether. That was one reason why Emily 
called him Flip. He came every morning to the 
ranger'’s cabin. Emily always managed to have some- 
thing good left over from their early breakfast. 

Little puffs of white clouds moved along the blue 
sky above the jack pines, but Emily did not see them. 
The wind brought the fresh smell of the lake and 
wood smoke from campers’ fireplaces, all mixed 
with that tantalizing odor of the cedars, but Emily 
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was too unhappy to notice. She huddled against the 
rough bark of her favorite tree and went on talking 
to herself. 

“I guess I’m just a hillbilly,” she mourned, “living 
up here in the mountains all the year round. I guess 
they wouldn’t even have asked me to join their 
summer club if Daddy hadn’t been the forest ranger. 
I don’t fit in. It isn’t only their clothes and their 
ways; it’s their ideas, clever ideas, like the one 
Roseann had about big paper flowers and butterflies. 
City girls always have ideas like that. They know 
all about dinners and parties and entertaining. And 
I don’t know anything, Flip. So I just kept still at the 
meeting. I just kept still—and that’s what I get for 
being such a dunce.” 

Flip stowed away the last cake and prepared to 
go. “Sorry, Emily,” he seemed to say, “if I've been 
inattentive, but you see, business is business.” 

“The one and only Miss March,” Emily groaned, 
“coming to Pine Ridge, and all I can do is serve on 
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the decoration committee. I guess you don’t know 
what a decoration committee is, Flip. It means the 
girls who go to the lodge and fix it up all pretty for 
the supper we're giving Miss March. Flip!” Emily 
called after the scampering rascal. “That’s not the 
way to treat an old friend!” 


She rose slowly and went down to the cabin. Bet- 
ter wash the dishes and tidy up if she was going to 
have time for a swim. Probably the summer-club 
girls were out in their boat already. They didn’t 
have to wash dishes and make beds before they went. 
Not that Emily minded. She vas proud of her daddy 
and glad that she could take are of his cabin. Every- 
one said she was doing a good job. In fact, the 
forest supervisor had said on his last visit that he 
hadn’t tasted better flapjacks anywhere in the dis- 
trict. That was one point on which he and Flip 
would agree. 


Emily’s hands moved slowly through her tasks, for 
her mind was busy with Miss March and the supper 
party. Again and again her eyes turned to the neat 
row of books on her shelf labeled “By Dorothy 
March” and her lips kept repeating over and over 
favorite quotations from her beloved author. Emily 
had more time for reading than most girls of her 
age. Through the long winter days when it was not 
safe to cross the ridge to Piney School even on her 
trusty skis, Emily and her father piled up the logs in 
the fireplace and contented themselves with books. 
Best of all Emily liked to read Dorothy March’s 
books. Perhaps this was 
because Dorothy March 
was a great naturalist 
and knew and loved the 
same trees and flowers 
and birds that Emily 
knew and loved as her 
friends. Perhaps it was 
because she talked about 
stars and the wind as if 
she felt at home with 
them. Emily's daddy 
was like that too. A for- 
est ranger had to be. 
Her daddy was the best 
ranger in the forest, 
Emily thought. some- 
times he talked about 
his work to Emily just 
as if she were another 
ranger, about flood con- 
trol reforesting 
burned-over hills, and 
about preserving the 
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Eagerly Emily rushed out into the forest and 
began her work 


wild life of the forest. Emily listened carefully to 
everything he said. She belonged to the forest. It was 
her whole life. Only now that the summer people 
were crowding in closer to the ranger’s cabin, Emily 
began to see another kind of world and to wonder 
about it. If Miss March should think her stupid and 
dull and ignorant of city ways ! With a vio- 
lence that sent Flip and his friends hustling for 
safety Emily flung the tea towels on the bushes to dry. 

Roseann was already on her way up from the lake 
when Emily met her. She smiled at the ranger’s 
daughter with genuine friendliness. “Emily!” she 
called. “I’m glad I saw you. Mother and I are driving 
down to the village to buy the paper flowers and 
butterflies. Wouldn’t you like to come along?” 

“T couldn't.” Emily swallowed shyly. ‘Thanks just 
the same.” Why did she always feel tongue-tied be- 
fore these city girls? 

“Well, see you at the lodge after lunch then,” 
Roseann said. 

Emily was glad to dive into the cool lake. The 
thrill of that first deep plunge sent her blood tin- 
gling, made her forget all the troublesome shyness 
and uncertainty. She struck out past the boats and 
the pier. There she could lie on her back in the 
water and look up at the cloudless blue sky. Some- 
times she would give a few lazy kicks with her feet, 
just for fun, and then lie still. Emily was at home in 
the water, just as she was at home among the pines 
and the snow and the silence of winter. 

A young woman at 
the pier’s end was learn- 
ing to dive. Flop! she 
went into the water 
time after time and 
struggled back up the 
ladder. Emily swam over 
nearer. This was not a 
summer person, she de- 
cided. Most summer 
people looked tired and 
worried, as if they had 
come to the mountains 
to find health and hap- 
piness in two weeks. 
Summer people were 
never brown like that 
or so alive and eager 
looking. Probably that 
was why Emily called 
out to her without her 
usual shyness. 

“Keep your head 
down!” she smiled up 
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at her from the ladder. ‘Here, let me show you.” 

The woman smiled back at Emily and watched as 
Emily did a beautiful dive straight into the water. 

“T’m new at this, as you might guess,” the stranger 
laughed. “‘I need a teacher badly.” 

“I’m not good enough to be a teacher,” Emily said, 
“but I can show you all I know. The main thing is to 
keep your head down and not to look up before you 
hit the water.” 

Over and over the two plunged in until at last 
Emily pronounced the dive a success. ‘There now,” 
she panted as she shook the water from her face and 
hair, “‘you have the feel of the thing. The rest is easy.” 

They sat down on 
the pier, swinging their 
feet over the edge. The 
woman began to talk 
about the lake and the 
forest and about the 
birds and animals Emily 
knew. Presently Emily 
found herself chatter- 
ing like a bush tit, as if 
she had known her new 
friend for years. By 
and by the talk shifted 
to life in general and 
Emily unburdened her- 
self a little of her prob- 
lem to this keen-eyed, 
gracious young woman. 

“If I could only be 
clever and think of 
clever things,” Emily told her, ‘I wouldn't feel so 
stupid. But I just know I’m not full of wonderful 
ideas, and I guess there’s no use trying.” 

“It depends,” said her friend softly, “‘on what you 
call wonderful ideas. Most of the splendid new 
ideas in the world have been given us by men and 
women who simply went ahead and did the things 
they had to do in the best possible way. People around 
them were so busy trying to be like other people 
that they had no time to discover their own possi- 
bilities. All of us have wonderful gifts to offer the 
world, but we don’t see them. We are too busy 
trying to make ourselves over to fit some other per- 
son’s pattern. Each one of us has something of his 
very own, and we must not be afraid to use it. Some- 
day the chance will come to give this gift to others. 
‘And once you have the feel of the thing,’” she 
quoted Emily's own words, “ ‘the rest is easy.’” 

Emily suddenly saw the sun high in the sky and 
bade her new friend good-by. She had barely time to 
prepare her father’s lunch and get back to the lodge 
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Emily burst right out into the room 


in time to meet Roseann. She did not want to be all 
hot and flustered. Roseann was such a dainty, at- 
tractive little person. Emily flew through her work 
and down to the lodge with record speed. But she 
need not have hurried. Roseann was not there. 

It had been generous of Mr. Scroggs, the lodge- 
keeper, to let the girls use his private dining room. 
When Roseann’s mother had invited Miss March to 
come, Mr. Scroggs had offered the room. “You can 
fix it up any way it suits you,” he had said; ‘‘and 
there’s the kitchenette too.” 

Emily walked up and down, looked out the win- 
dows into the woods, watched the minutes tick by, 
and still no Roseann. 
The girls who were to 
prepare the food would 
soon be there. Perhaps 
they could help get the 
decorations fixed in 
time. Then Emily re- 
membered that the girls 
had decided to prepare 
the food at their own 
cabins and would bring 
everything over at the 
last minute. 

“Telephone for you, 
Emily,’ said Mr. 
Scroggs importantly. 

“For me?” gasped 
Emily. Such a thing had 
never happened before! 

“It’s the village,” Mr. 
Scroggs went on curiously. “Must be mighty im- 
portant.” 

“He-hello,” Emily said into the telephone. 

“Emily!” cried Roseann’s voice. “We've had trou- 
ble with the car. They’ll have it fixed in time for us 
to get to the dinner. But, Emily, you'll have to take 
care of the decorations yourself!” 

“Oh, Roseann!” Emily could not think of any- 
thing else to say, and presently she heard the re- 
ceiver click. 

“Not bad news, I hope,” said Mr. Scroggs. 

“Oh—no—I don’t know!” Emily stared past him 
as if walking in her sleep. She was to take care of 
the decorations. All alone. Nobody would arrive in 
time to help her. And Roseann had all the paper 
flowers and the butterflies. There was nothing to 
decorate with. Now was her chance, her big oppor- 
tunity, and she could not think of a thing to do—not 
a thing to take the place of Roseann’s wonderful idea. 

The woman on the pier had said that most new 
ideas were started by men and (Please turn to page 30) 
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What the Story Told Last Month 


The Smiths of Boston had purchased the old Wilkins 
place in Vermont and hired Mr. Allen to care for it. From 
the time Mr. Allen’s son Terry first saw Bill Smith, a boy 
about his own age, he felt that Bill was overbearing. 

The day before the Smiths moved into their new home 
a brown Indian pony was delivered. The pony was friendly, 
and after watering him Terry impulsively saddled and 
mounted him. He galloped down the road and out into the 
pasture. Imagining himself a cowboy he waved his hat and 
cried, ‘““Whoopee-ee!” Tiring of waving his hat in the air, 
he dangled it at his side. Suddenly the pony stopped dead 
still and went down on one knee. Terry, unprepared, 
pitched over his shoulder onto the ground. He feared the 
pony had broken a leg, but when he found that he did not 
limp at all he was relieved and decided not to take any 
more chances. He rode back to the barn, and put the pony 
into his stall, thankful that nothing serious had happened. 

The pony was hot from the exercise and Terry was using 
the currycomb and brush on him when he heard footsteps 
on the barn floor, and a voice called, “Who's there?” 
Terry’s heart seemed to stop, for he recognized the voice. 
It was Bill Smith’s! 


Part Two 


ERRY stopped brushing the pony. Bill Smith 
had come early, had he? 

The next moment Bill was in the stable facing 
him. In his hands Bill held the halter and whip that 
Terry had left in the yard. His sharp blue eyes rested 
on the floor where the saddle and bridle still lay. 

“We hang things up when we’re not using them!” 
Bill said coldly. He came forward and touched the 
pony, adding, ‘““He’s been ridden!” 

Terry flushed. He felt his fingers tightening into 
his palm. 

“I suppose you've been using him all day!” said 
Bill. “I certainly didn’t expect you to wear him out 
before I got here!” 

“I just rode a quarter mile down the road!” said 
Terry. ““And—and I probably know more about a 
horse than you do! And I'll tell you this! You can 
stop bossing me around, do you hear? And right 
now!” 

Bill merely shrugged and swung the saddle over the 
pony’s back as if he considered it a waste of time to 
argue with Terry. As he tightened the girths how- 
ever the pony puffed out his sides. 

Terry knew that if Bill did not draw the girths 
more tightly the saddle would topple over when 
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the pony let out his breath and Bill mounted.. ‘And 
it'd serve him right!” thought Terry. 

“I sure got a bargain on this baby!” Bill said, 
putting on the bridle. ‘Forty dollars! And he’s worth 
a hundred and fifty any day!” Then to the pony, 
“Well, come out and meet your master’s father!’ 
he said as if he instead of his father were the head 
of the family. He led the pony out of the barn, Terry 
following. Outside he added, “Boy, I grabbed him, 
I can tell you! He’s been in a circus and he’s five- 
gaited.” Evidently he appreciated even Terry for an 
audience. 

Terry said nothing, still hating to admit that this 
overbearing person could own such a fine pony. 

“Don’t ride until we've looked him over!” some- 
one called from the house. 

Bill said apologetically, ‘Mother's pretty afraid!” 
He patted the pony’s neck again and rubbed his 
nose. The pony nipped his sleeve. 

In a minute Mr. and Mrs. Smith and another man 
and a colored maid were in the yard examining the 
pony. Mr. Smith told the man how Bill had pur- . 
chased the pony ‘‘on his own,” and how he believed 
in encouraging independence in children. Terry won- 
dered if he really knew how awful that very inde- 
pendence had made his son. 

“You'd better tighten the saddle,” said Terry. 
The pony had let out his breath, as he had known 
he would, and the girths were loose. 

Bill tightened them without a word of thanks. 

“Put down the whip,” said his mother. “You don’t 
need to make him go any faster than he wants to 
this first time.” 

Bill laid the new riding whip on the ground re- 
luctantly and mounted. The pony pranced forward, 
head high, as if proud of his brown coat and his 
clean, white spots; as if proud of his fine, straight 
legs. Bill put him through the various gaits, gallop- 
ing, walking, trotting, walking again, then single- 
footing. Terry had to admit to himself that Bill did 
know something about riding. 

“If I just had a pony!” thought Terry. 

Satisfied that the pony was all right, the older 
people went into the house and Bill and Terry were 
left alone. The moment his parents had disappeared, 
Bill dismounted and picked up the whip. 
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“Let me ride and I'll show you something!” said 
Terry. He would make the pony go around in the 
circle, without the use of reins. 

“Whose pony is it anyhow?” asked Bill. 

“All right,” Terry said, shrugging his shoulders. 
There wasn’t any argument as to that. “But I know 
something about him you don’t know! Well, I'll be 
going along! Good-by!” As long as Bill felt the way 
he did there was not much use in Terry’s sticking 
around. He might as well forget about the pony. 

“What's your hurry?” asked Bill quickly. It was 
plain that he had suddenly come to the conclusion 
either that Terry was better than no one at all or 


“He’s been in a circus 
and he’s five-gaited.” 
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that Terry had discovered something about the pony. 

Not really wanting to go home anyhow, Terry 
said, “I did find out something. Just look, will you!” 
He mounted and started off. He leaned to the left 
and the pony bore to the left, finally going around 
in a circle. Terry whipped off his hat, crying, 
“Whoopee-ee!”” and waved his hat high above his 
head. Then he put his hat back on again. 

“Til do it!” said Bill excitedly. Whip in hand, 
he took possession of the pony, and in a minute he 
too was circling about. 

“Whoopee-ee!” he cried, then “Faster!” For the 
pony was galloping along at a fairly easy speed. He 
touched the pony’s hind legs with the whip, but the 
pony kept his original speed uninfluenced. 

“Faster!” cried Bill. Lightly he touched the pony’s 
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hind legs again, then his front leg. But the next 


moment the pony had stopped abruptly and gone 
down on his right knee. Bill had fallen over his st 
shoulder to the ground shrieking. oO 
“Catch him!” yelled Bill. st 
But the pony did not run. He was standing calmly h 
above Bill, looking down at him and for all the 
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ty !aied abruptly and gone down on his right knee 


world seeming to say, ““What a poor rider you are!” 

Terry was about to admit that the pony had 
stumbled with him too when the colored maid rushed 
out of the house shouting, “He kicked! Kicked 
straight up in the air! Oh, are you hurt, are you 
hurt?” 

Then Mr. and Mrs. Smith and the friend were 
there too, and Mrs. Smith examined Bill inch by 
inch to see if any bones were broken. Biil looked 
embarrassed and kept insisting he wasn’t hurt. 

“He kicked!” Mrs. Smith kept saying. ‘Kicked Bill 
right off!” 

“Mom, let me alone!”’ Bill pleaded. “I’m all right.” 

“He didn’t kick!” insisted Terry, but no one except 
Bill seemed to hear. “He stumbled! I'll bet he’s got 
a weak leg or something!” For this was the second 
time the pony had stumbled. 

Bill seemed to take that as a personal insult. 

“He’s got the best legs I've ever seen!” he cried. 

“No wonder Bill got him at such a bargain!’’ Mrs. 
Smith said. ““He’s got an ugly streak! I’ve heard of 
ponies like that before. And we're not going to have 
a vicious pony like that around here, no matter what 
experience you want Bill to have! The pony’s going 
straight back where he came from!” 


Terry gasped. Bill’s face went almost chalk white. 

“Bill can sell him,” said Mr. Smith, “but he can’t 
return him. A bargain’s a bargain!” 

“He’s got an ugly streak!” repeated Mrs. Smith. 

“Ugly streak, nothing!” Terry argued in his own 
mind. 

“You wouldn’t make me sell him, Mom!” pleaded 
Bill, and Terry could see that Bill thought more of 
the pony than he ever could have thought of himself. 

“She couldn’t! She just couldn’t make him sell 
him!” thought Terry, remembering the feel of the 
pony’s body, the even rhythm he had when he gal- 
loped. Even if it wasn’t his own pony, he couldn’t 
bear to think of his being sold. A circus pony sold! 

Suddenly an idea raced through Terry’s mind. The 
pony had stumbled with him too. But neither that 
time nor just now had the pony been frightened. 
Generally if a horse stumbled or hurt himself, he 
was nervous and frightened afterward. This pony 
hadn’t been a bit nervous. Stumbling had seemed to 
be an old story with him. 

“Listen!” Terry cried. ‘Listen! I think I 
kno . 

He was going to prove the pony was not ugly if he 
possibly could. Quickly he got onto the pony’s back. 

“Now watch!” he called 
out. He whipped off his 


hat. It might just be a coin- 
cidence, but both times the 
pony had stumbled the 
rider had touched his front 
right leg. He had touched 
him with his hat; Bill had 
touched him with the 
whip. 

First he rode about the 
yard to show that the pony 
was tame enough. Then 
he rode back near the 
family, squeezing his legs 
close against the pony’s 
sides to brace himself for 
anything that might hap- 
pen. He let his hat dangle 
down until it touched the 
pony’s front right leg. The 
pony stopped abruptly. He 
went down on one knee. 
But Terry, being prepared, 
did not fall off. 

“See?” he yelled. “It’s 
a trick!” The pony had 


straightened up quickly. 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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A Read-Aloud Story 
By Pearl B. Harwood 
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eon Pelican was strolling along the beach, 
talking to himself. 

“Eye,” he said out loud, “what rhymes with eye? 
Fly, buy, sky—sky! That’s the word I want.” Then 
he repeated in a deep, singsong voice: 

“J shall never believe my eye, 
Though the sea should meet the sky!” 

He walked on, saying the words over and over 
again. 

Cornelia Crab had just come up out of her hole in 
the sand, and she heard what Peter Pelican said. 
“Why, what in the world does he mean by that?” 
thought she. But since he was already far down the 
beach, there was no chance to ask him. She began 
saying it too: 

“T shall never believe my eye, 
Though the sea should meet the sky!” 

Then she had a surprising thought. “Why, if the 
sea should come up and meet the sky, where would 
there be any room for us all to live? The beach 
would meet the sky too! Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

She hurried along as fast as she could until she 
found Hetty Heron. 

“Oh, Hetty!” she cried. “Peter Pelican said that 
the sea was going to come up and meet the sky, and 
then where should we all be?” 

Hetty Heron became excited too. “Did he say 
when it would happen?” she gasped. 

“I don’t know,” said Cornelia, beginning to cry. 
“Tomorrow, maybe!” 

They both hurried along until they found Sammy 
Sandpiper. (Please turn to page 29) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


HUNDRED years from now 

a stamp collector, or anyone 
else who cares to, will be able to 
look through your stamp album 
and tell a great deal about us and 
the world we live in today. Stamps 
are more than just receipts to show 
that postage has been paid on a 
letter. They are little colored mir- 
rors of life, of what people in the 


world today think, how they work 
and play, what they eat and wear, 
how they get along with one an- 
other. 

The stamps that illustrate our 
page tell part of the story of how 
people play. In the year 2041 they 
will tell some inquiring stamp col- 
lector much about the sports and 
pastimes we are enjoying now. 

Of course these are only a few 
of the sport stamps that might be 
found in any stamp collection. We 
have talked about such stamps be- 
fore on this page, because there 
are so many of them and they are 
so interesting that we all enjoy 
hearing about them. You probably 
have several sport stamps in your 
own collection. Many of the 
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By Charles Stiotz 


stamps that show pictures of vari- 
ous games and sporting events were 
issued in honor of the Olympic 
games, held regularly once every 
four years, until the war interfered 
in 1940. 

In the Olympics, as they are 
called, men and women athletes 
from practically every nation com- 
pete in every imaginable sport: 
running, jumping, boxing, wres- 
tling, rowing, riding, fencing, 
basketball, winter sports. The 
rivalry is fierce but friendly. The 
contestants learn to respect worthy 
opponents and the young people 
of other nations. When it comes 
time again to bind up the wounds 
of a war-weaty world, it is quite 
probable that athletes in a new 
series of Olympic games will do 
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much to restore friendship be- 
tween nations. 

Friendly contests between na- 
tions are not limited to the quad- 
rennial Olympics however. For ex- 
ample, the two stamps from the 
Philippines tell about the Far 
Eastern’ games held in those islands 
in 1934. Athletes from all the 
countries of the East, China, Japan, 
the Philippines, and other lands, 
took part in such modern Amer- 
ican games as basketball and base- 
ball. As one of the stamps shows, 
there were tennis contests too. 
Surely our stamp collector of the 


year 2041 will find these stamps 
interesting. They will tell him 
much about our favorite games, 
and perhaps he will laugh at them 
just as we today laugh at pictures 
of early baseball and football 
games. 

The friendly people of Central 
and South America have long been 
leaders in getting together for ath- 
letic contests. It is the way of the 
Americas to meet whenever pos- 
sible on the field of sport rather 
than on the field of battle. Our 
neighbors to the south have used 
their stamps to tell the world 
about their love of sport. As just 
one example, when the 1938 Cen- 
tral American games were held in 
Panama, they rated the honor of a 
long series of special stamps. One 
of these, the seven-centavo stamp, 
appears on our page this month. 
It shows an up-to-the-minute Pan- 


American backstroker using the 
new stiff-arm stroke which Adolf 
Keifer of Chicago, Illinois, had 
just introduced and was using to 
break all existing backstroke 
records. 
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Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


BRAHAM loved his son Isaac more than any- 
thing in all the world. He was dearer to him 
than all his herds, his tents, and his grazing lands, 
and Abraham was a rich man. The boy had been 
born when Abraham and his wife Sarah were both 
old. He came in answer to many prayers. Abraham 
believed that the Lord had given Isaac to him as a 
special favor because he, Abraham, had been faithful 
in his worship, always trying to do the things that 
he believed the Lord wanted him to do. 

Isaac had a happy disposition and was respectful 
and considerate of his parents’ wishes. He was the 
joy of his father’s household, and the many servants 
and herdsmen who worked for Abraham were fond 
of his son. From early childhood Isaac was taught to 
love and worship God as his father worshiped God. 
Abraham, Sarah, and Isaac were an exceedingly 
happy family. 

One day when Abraham was resting and thinking 
about God and His goodness, he heard God’s voice. 
God called him by name: “Abraham.” 

Abraham answered, “Behold, here I am.” 

God said to him, “Take your only son Isaac, whom 
you love, and go into the land of Moriah; and offer 
him there for a burnt offering upon one of the 
mountains that I will show you.” 

It would be hard to imagine Abraham’s feelings 
upon receiving such a command. He must have tried 
to make himself believe that he was mistaken, that 
it was not God who had spoken to him. But this 
was not the first time that God had spoken to Abra- 
ham. Abraham knew God’s voice when he heard it. 
Had not God told him many years before, “I will 
send you and your wife Sarah a son” ? Abraham had 
heard God’s voice then and had known it to be God’s 
voice. And Isaac had come to bless Abraham’s old 
age, just as God had promised he would. No, Abra- 
ham could not persuade himself now that it was not 
God who had commanded him, “Go and offer your 
son Isaac on the altar.” 

In olden times it was common for men who wor- 
shiped God to build an altar of stone or clay and 
burn an offering upon it. The offering .was called a 
sacrifice. The burnt offering was usually a lamb or 
goat, sometimes an ox. But always it was the best 
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By Bula Hahn 
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Offering 


fi 
and finest animal that was put upon the altar. C 
Terrible as the command of God seemed to the 
heart of Isaac’s father, he did not argue with God h 
over it. He did not say: “Why, God, this command al 
You have just given me is contrary to all that You ti 
have promised before. You have said many times st 
that my family would be great, my descendants tl 
many, and that all this was to come through my son p 
Isaac. You promised to love and protect him, to R 
keep alive in him the covenant made between us a 
many years ago. I have fulfilled my part of the n 
covenant; I have honored and served You; I have tl 
taught Isaac to honor and obey You. I do not v 
understand——”’ 
No, Abraham said none of these things. He only y 
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bowed his head in submission. He would do what 
God told him to do as long as he had breath in his 
body. It was not his place to question. He did not 
know why he should be called upon to make this 
supreme sacrifice, but he had heard God’s word. To 
obey God’s word had been the ruling passion of his 
life. Although his heart was breaking, his faith in 
God was the strongest thing that he knew. He had 
faith that somehow, somewhere out of this ordeal 
God's blessing would come. 

Abraham did not tell Sarah or any member of his 
household what God had told him to do. He went 
about the preparation quietly and with determina- 
tion. He chose two young men from among his 
servants to help him get ready for the journey to 
the mountain. They cut wood for the altar, they 
packed food enough to last several days. They 
strapped these things to the back of a pack animal, 
a sure-footed little donkey that could climb the 
narrow path that led up the mountainside. One of 
the young men carried a bucket containing hot coals 
with which to start the altar fire. 

Abraham and Isaac, accompanied by the two 
young men, began their journey. They walked the 


dusty road across the plain, stopping at night to 
sleep under the stars. The third day, when they saw 
the mountain ahead of them, Abraham said to the 
young men, “Stay here with the pack animal while 
Isaac and I go to the mountain yonder to worship.” 

Isaac carried the wood upon his back and Abra- 
ham carried the bucket containing the coals of fire. 
As they neared the foot of the mountain, Isaac said, 
“Father, we have here the fire and the wood: but 
where is the lamb for a burnt offering?” 

In the faith that God knew all things and that 
He would show His reason for asking this sacrifice, 
Abraham answered, “My son, God Himself will 
provide the lamb for a burnt offering.” Father and 
son walked on together in silence. 


They soon came to the place on the mountain of 
which God had spoken. Abraham gathered up stones 
from the ground and built an altar. He arranged the 
wood in its proper place. Isaac stood near and 
watched his father make ready for the sacrifice. 
Many times before he had watched similar prepara- 
tions. He may have sensed the gravity of the mo- 
ment, but if he knew any fear because of the absence 
of a lamb for a burnt offering he gave no outward 
sign. 

Abraham was meeting God's severest test. Isaac 
proved himself a worthy son of his great father. He 
could have run away had he so desired, for he was 
a large boy, and Abraham was old. 


When everything was ready Abraham bound - 


Isaac’s hands and laid him across the altar. Then 
God called quickly, “Abraham! Abraham!” 

Abraham answered, ‘‘Here I am.” 

God said: “Lay not your hands upon the lad to 
harm him. I know now that you love your God above 
all things, seeing that you have not withheld even 
your own son.” 

Abraham lifted up his eyes, and there caught in 
the bush near his side was a ram. With a wildly 
beating heart Abraham lifted his son to the ground. 
Then he gravely took the ram, placed it upon the 
altar, and offered it up as a burnt offering. 

On the mountain- 


side God called to 
Abraham the second 
time. “Because you 
have obeyed My 


And there caught in 
the bush near Abraham’s 
side was a ram 


voice and withheld 
nothing, even your 
own son, from Me, I will bless you greatly. Your 
family shall increase as the stars in the heavens and 
as the sands of the seashore. And through your de- 
scendants shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed.” (Please turn to page 15) 
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“Jean, wait!” called a boy and a girl 
as they arrived at the edge of the pond 


The Who Wouldnt Cheat 


By Lois Vredenburgh (14 years) 


“ OTHER,” called Jean excitedly as she ran 
into the house from school one wintry af- 
ternoon. 

“Yes, dear,” answered Mrs. Mason, coming into 
the kitchen to greet Jean. 

“You know the ice-skating races that are held 
every winter for the grade school? Well, they have 
decided to let me enter the race. It is to be held for 
one day this winter and they are going to have it 
over on the pond,” Jean announced happily. 

“I am glad they have let you enter it, dear. On 
what day is it to be held?” asked Mrs. Mason. 

“One week from today,” Jean replied. “That will 
make it come on Friday. May I go out and practice 
for a while?” 

“Yes, dear. What is the prize this year?’ Mrs. 
Mason asked. 

“The school is offering a big silver cup. Only one 
prize is being given this year, as the cups cost a 
great deal of money, and they think it will make 
everyone work harder to win. I know I'll win! I'll 
show that Marge Howard!” said Jean. 

“You haven’t been quarreling with Marge again, 
have you?” asked Mrs. Mason. 
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Picture by Dorothy Wagstaff 


“No, but she has been boasting how she is going 
to win,” Jean replied. 

“Well, each of you is being given an equal chance, 
and there should be no ill will. I do not want you to 
go into the race with any but friendly feelings 
toward Marge,” Mrs. Mason said. 

“Very well, Mother,” replied Jean, dashing out of 
the house. 

When she reached the pond there were several 
other skaters already there. Jean laced on her skating 
shoes hurriedly and skated out onto the ice. It felt 
good to be skating again. She would be sure to win, 
she thought, as she skated along. 

“Jean, wait!” called a boy and a girl as they ar- 
rived at the edge of the pond. 

Jean recognized them as Will and Joan Dixon, 
her good friends and classmates. 

The two children caught up with her and Joan 
asked, ‘Have you heard that Marge is boasting that 
she is going to win?” 

“I’ve been hearing that all day,” Jean replied. 

‘We have been watching her skate and she surely 
is good at it,” said Will. 

“Oh, is she? Well, watch this,” Jean said proudly, 
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and with that she was off, skating 
around the pond so fast that she 
looked like a streak of flying 
colors. 

In a few minutes she was back 
and Joan said, “You certainly do 
skim over the ice, Jean! I bet you 
win!” 

“Well, now, I don’t know about 
that. Marge can skate pretty fast,” 
said Will stubbornly. With this 
remark he and Joan skated off, 
leaving Jean by herself. 

Once again Jean started to 
skate, and a plan slowly took 
shape in her mind. What if Marge 
could skate faster than she? There 
was one way she could fix it so 
that Marge would not be able to 
win. She would wait until just a 
few minutes before the race was 
to start. Marge did not have skat- 
ing shoes. Jean decided to weaken 
the strap on Marge’s skates so 
they would be sure to work loose 
during the race. Suddenly they 
would come off and Jean would 
win the race. Thus she plotted 
until it was quite late and she had 
to hurry to be home in time for 
supper. 

The next week passed by, and 


finally it was the day of the race. 
Flags waved and people shouted 
as the race was about to start. 
Jean was trying to decide 
whether to weaken the straps on 
Marge’s skates. Finally she began 
to think. What was that the teach- 
er had said about cheating? Oh, 
yes! He had said that the world 
did not like a cheater but would 
honor a person who was honest. 
If she loosened the straps on 
Marge’s skates and then won she 
would be a cheater, and it would 
always be on her conscience. Be- 
sides, what if Marge fell when 
the strap broke? Jean decided that 
she would not be a cheater. 
Suddenly the whistle blew and 
the skaters were off! The first one 
to reach the white flag would win. 
Jean put all her strength into 
winning the race. She passed Joan 
and then Will. Marge was in the 
lead. Jean skated faster. Her legs 
were moving in perfect rhythm. 
She passed another boy and then 
she was even with Marge. But sud- 
denly someone shot past them 
both. It was Will! He skated over 
the finishing line just a fraction of 
a second before Jean and Marge. 


The race was over. Will had won! 

After the girls had caught their 
breath Marge and Jean shook 
hands, and Marge said, “It didn’t 
work out like I thought it would, 
but let’s be friends.” 

Jean smiled and said, “Sure! Do 
you know what I am going to do 
next year?” 

“No! What?” 

“Enter the race again,” replied 
Jean. 

“So am I,” said Marge. 

Jean looked at Marge shyly and 
said, “I hope we both win!” 

Marge smiled back her agree- 
ment and said, “You know, Jean, 
we are going to be the best friends 


ever!” 
Se 


Abraham’s 
Offering 


(Continued from page 13) 
Abraham and Isaac then re- 
turned to the foot of the moun- 
tain and joined the two young 
men with the pack animal. To- . 
gether they journeyed back to their 
home. 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 


Tiny and Tim 
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Dear Boosters: 


This is the true story of a little boy who was vacationing with his 
parents in the mountains. One afternoon he wandered away from their 
camp and became lost in the woods. For what seemed to him a long 
time he walked and walked, looking for the path that would take him 
back to camp, but he could not find it. 


After a while the sun began to set. The little boy knew it would 
soon be dark. He began to think of all the possible dangers that sur- 
rounded him: the wild animals that were surely there, the fact that 
he might never be found and would starve. Already he was hungry 
and tired and frightened. 


Just when the little boy was about to lose hope, he remembered a 
prayer that his mother had taught him to say. Yes, it was our own 
Prayer of Faith! Over and over he said the lines ‘God walks beside me, 
guides my way,” and “God is my all, I know no fear.” Pretty soon he 
began to feel brave and strong again. How could anything hurt him 
when God was right there with him to protect him? How could he 
remain lost when God was there to guide him to the right path? 


With these thoughts to give him courage and take away his fear, 
the little boy soon found the path that led down the mountainside to 
the camp where his mother and father were. When he told his mother 
how God had protected him and guided him while he was lost, she 
smiled and said, ‘‘Little boys are never lost, for they are always in God’s 
loving care, and He knows where they are!” 


Some of our letters this month 
are from Boosters who are prov- 
ing that God always guides and 
protects those who trust them- 
selves to His loving care. Sally 
Lou’s letter is a good one to begin 
with. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been a 
Booster for quite some time but I have 
only written you one letter and that 
was quite a while ago. Now I am 
going to write you every month and 
report on myself. 

I have been keeping the pledge very 
well, and I am going to try to keep 
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it even better this month. I have 
memorized The Prayer of Faith, and 
I say it when anything happens and I 
want God to help me. 

The other day I was going down- 
town alone, and I got on the wrong 
bus. Pretty soon I found myself in a 
strange part of the city. The bus 
driver told me what streetcar I could 
take to get where I wanted to go. I 
said The Prayer of Faith, and it helped 
me to know that God was taking care 
of me and that I couldn’t really be 
lost. I say it every night, and it helps 
me many times when we have tests 
at school.—Sally Lou Read. 


Georgianna’s letter strikes a 
serious note, but it is good to be 
serious minded sometimes if our 
thoughts remind us of God and 
His protection. 

Dear Secretary: Last night we had 
company and they started to talk about 
the war and what could happen if the 
United States got into it. When it 
was time to go to bed my sister and 
I were so disturbed that we couldn’t 
go to sleep right away. 

Then I remembered The Prayer of 
Faith, and we said it together. We 
thanked God that He is protecting and 
blessing us. Then we felt better and 
went to sleep. 

I wish that all the children in war- 
torn Europe were safe and happy. 
I wish too that they could all belong to 
the Booster Club, because The Prayer 
of Faith would give them courage and 
help. 

Love to all the Boosters and to the 
secretary —Georgianna Schoch. 


A faithful Booster from West 
Africa sends us a very unusual 
story. All of you will be interested 
in his letter. 

Dear Secretary: I want to thank you 
for the pretty Prayer of Faith card. 
I have learned it and I use it day and 
night. 

I am going to tell you a wonderful 
story, and I wish you, if possible, to 
publish it in “our magazine.” 

One morning I awakened later than 
usual, and when I discovered that the 
weather was very lovely, I wondered 
why my seven-year-old brother was 
still asleep. He usually gets up early 
and goes out to play. When my mother 
went into his room to call him, she 
was very much shocked to find that a 
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huge snake was curled up on his chest. 

Both my mother and father trembled 
with fear, not knowing what to do. 
I told them to keep quiet. I took my 
Prayer of Faith and prayed to God 
to take care of the situation. 

Imagine our surprise when the snake 
began immediately to crawl down and 
leave the room. My brother was un- 
harmed, and we were all very happy 
and grateful to God. 

This happened during my midyear 
holidays, and many people came to 
hear about it—H. M. A. Anang. 

No matter what emergency 
arises, God is always ready to an- 
swer prayer and protect His chil- 
dren. Shirley Coral found that this 
is true when she prayed for her 
neighbors. 


HAPPY HOURS 


hours: 


For someone every day. 


Dear Secretary: 1 got your letter, 
and I was glad to hear from you. 

We have.a club in our church and 
each member is required to have a 
prayer for our meetings. I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and everyone liked 
it very much. 

Some time ago our neighbors’ barn 
burned, and the fire got worse till 
they feared that the house was going 
to burn too. I said The Prayer of Faith, 
and God heard me and answered my 
prayer. The fire went out. I want to 
thank you very much for The Prayer 
of Faith—Shirley Coral Graves. 


Mario does not believe in wait- 
ing until he is in need of special 
help to think about God. His en- 
thusiastic letter should encourage 
every Booster to become a “one- 
man crusade” in behalf of prayer 
and the use of good words. 
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Vacation’s filled with happy 


There’s time to read and play, 
And time to do a friendly deed 


Dear Secretary: 1 was very pleased to 
hear from you. 

You would be surprised to learn 
how many children are using good 
words, or perhaps I should say better 
words, since I joined your “play air- 
planes” campaign. I have been a “‘one- 
man crusade” around school, and the 
teacher complimented me. 

I have been keeping the rules of 
the Booster Club too. I framed The 
Prayer of Faith and hung it at the 
foot of my bed where I can see it 
every morning. When I am about to 
become discouraged, I say it and gain 
new strength to carry on. I have also 
encouraged others to carry on. 

I think the club is wonderful! I 
have secured two new members. I al- 
ways enjoy your letters and I'll be wait- 
ing for the next one——Mario Mann. 


The purpose of the Good 
Words Booster Club is to help 
boys and girls speak good words, 
think good thoughts, and do good 
deeds. If you should like to be- 
come a member of the Booster 
Club, just address your letter: Sec- 
retary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City, Missouri. She will send you 
an application blank. 

Boosters who wish prayers for 
themselves or for others may write 
to the secretary. She will see that 
all requests for prayers are handed 
to Silent Unity, which is a group 
of workers at Unity School who 
pray for those who need help. 

Next month we shall have some 
new ideas about new beginnings. 

Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


Eleanor Eisele (15) and Janet Eisele 
(11), 4395 Earnscliffe Ave., Montreal, 
Que., Canada; Lucila Alo (15), Cadiz, 
Negros Occidental, P. I.; Roy Cheong 
(15), Kelvin Cheong (14), and 
Foster Cheong (12), all of 73 Broad- 
way, San Fernando, Trinidad, B. W. I.; 
Shirley E. Klemm (61!/,), Palmwoods, 
N. C. Line, Qld., Australia; Carmen 
Alvarez (14), P. O. Box 240, Cebu, 
Cebu, P. I.; Rosamond Burland (12), 
Westwood, Paget, Bermuda; Lydia 
Brown (15), Ex Hda. La Luz, 
Pachuca, Hgo., Mexico; Genevieve 
Hillen (11), 510 E. Archer Ave., 
Monmouth, IIl.; Sandra Schuman 
(13), Osceola, Nebr.; Patricia Ann 
McCoy (12), 540 Hanley St., Gary, 
Ind.; Colleen Clark (12), Box 47, 
Thatcher, Ariz.; Kenneth Funk (12), 
1025 W. 7th, Webb City, Mo.; Gay 
Eggers (12), 2100 Thirty-first Ave., 
S. Minneapolis, Minn.; Peggy Jean 
Stuart (12), Virginia M. White (12), 
Joyce White (14), and Ella Dean Cox 
(14), all of Rte. 2, George West, 
Tex.; Eileen Giesick (14), 1705 Main 
St., Great Bend, Kans.; Jean Westcott 
(1314), Box 13, Creston, Calif.; Jean 
Erby (1114), 928 Penn St., Reading, 
Pa.; Burton Dagitz, Jr. (13), 724 Oc- 
tavia St., San Francisco, Calif.; Delora 
North (13), Rte. 1, El Paso, IIL; 
Maureen Harden (11) and Mattie 
Brite (15), Protection, Kans.; Keith 
Jefferson (11) and Donna Jefferson 
(12), Box 252, Superior, Wyo.; Har- 
rison Hilt (11), 1118 W. Willetta 
St., Phoenix, Ariz.; Bethelen Tim- 
mons (11), and Laurale Tulwider 
(10), West Branch, Iowa; Mary Gaile 
Sigler (12), Osceola, Nebr.; Virginia 
Zeigler (14), R. F. D., Algona, Iowa; 
Sidney Lou Schultz (914), 534 S. 
181/, St., Reading, Pa.; Shirley Hous- 
ton (12), 714 Eighteenth Ave., Mun- 
hall, Pa.; Edith Wilcock (13), Box 8, 
Spry, Utah; Elinor Weiss (13), 220 
Portage Ave., Three Rivers, Mich.; 
Rosemary Choate (14), Rte. 1, Box 
15, Grand Chain, Ill.; Marjorie Calvin 
(13), 124 Court St., Binghamton, N. 
Y.; Joan Ferguson (9), 1242 Lin- 
wood, S. W., Canton, Ohio; Virginia 
Gilson (13), 6 Wilber Ave., Bliss- 
field, Mich.; Rita Ward (13), 434 E. 
Marengo, Flint, Mich. 
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Ren, Scampering Squirrels 


By Gladys Aeschliman (9 years) 
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Let It Rain 


By John Edward Gay (6 years) 


4 
— 
it rain, Let it rain’ to - day. An- y time, 
: 
an - y_ day, I'm read-y for the rain to - day. The rain won't 


hurt me. The rain won't both-er me, I’m read-y for the rain to - day. 
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A Drowsy Little Bumblebee 


Music by Mabel Faye Gillam (8 years) 
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A ila - zy lit - tle, drow-sy lit - tle yel - low bum-ble-bee Lay sleep - ing 
faster mf 

= 
in the noon-day sun on a_ love - ly sum- mer day, Whena _ naugh-ty lit - tle 


= 
boy tried to poke him with a stick. The bum -ble-bee a - woke and said: 
_ mf cress - - cen - - do ff 
“Buzz! Buzz! Youhad bet - ter’ run a - way!” 3 
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The Bird’s Nest 


By Albert S. Hale, Jr. (7 years) 
Mount Airy, N. C. 


Outside the dining-room window 
There stands a little tree, 

And in that tree there is a nest 
With a bird that sings for me. 


Se 
A Wish 


By Naomi Avis Nunan (8 years) 
South Portland, Maine 


I never saw a fairy queen, 
I never saw an elf. 

I think you would like to see one; 
I know I would, myself. 
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Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Be sure that the 
contribution you send in is your very 
own composition. Copied material is 
always recognized and proper credit 
must be given in a later issue. This 
humiliates the sender. A note from a 
teacher or one of your parents stating 
that the poem or story is original with 
you must be inclosed with your con- 
tribution, otherwise the judges will not 
accept it. Every contribution is read 
carefully, and as many of the best ones 
as there is room for are selected for 
publication. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wis- 
dom Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo. Be sure to give your full 
name, age, and address. A guild mem- 
bership card is sent to each child whose 
composition is published as well as a 
complimentary copy of the magazine in 
which it appears. We regret that we 
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My Pet Canary 


By Lucille McCroskey (10 years). 
St. Louis, Mo. 


I have a very nice little pet canary. 
He is yellow and white. His name is 
Fussy. I got him for my birthday last 
year. He sings and sings and sings. He 
always sings the same tune. He hates to 
go to bed at night, but he is so glad 
to get up in the morning that he talks 
and talks and talks. 

I wish I could understand him when 
he talks, but it only sounds like peep- 
peep. I wonder what we sound like to 

im, don’t you? We must sound funny 
too, don’t you think so? He is so un- 
derstanding. When we laugh he does 
not like it, He seems to think we are 
making fun of him. 

He dearly loves to have me talk to 
him. Sometimes I put him and his 
cage on my lap. I give him food every 
other night. You see when I feed him 
I fill his cup up good, and it takes him 
two whole days to eat it. I clean his 
cage every night. He is so sweet I love 
him dearly. 
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cannot acknowledge or return unused 
material. 


Satisfied 


By Joline Orr (9 years) 
Findlay, Ill. 
I’m always glad when it is May, 


For then vacation’s not far away; 
But how I wait I hardly know, 


For the time does go so very slow. 


But when August rolls around 
I look ahead without a frown; 
And then I’m always glad to say, 
“Schooltime is not so far away!” 


Pussy Willow 


By Betty Wilson (8 years) 
Saint James, Minn. 


You'll think I am a pussy cat, 

But you'll be very wrong at that. 

You'll think I am a fuzzy ball, 

But I am not that at all. 

I’m not a pillow. I end with 
“illow.” 

I am just a pussy willow. 


Montana Joe 


By Clinton Rogers (11 years) 
Seminole, Tex. 


Joe was twelve years old. He lived 
on a ranch in Montana with his Uncle 
Jim. 

Joe had five horses of his own: 
Spot, Paint, Browny, Smoky, and 
Tony. Tony was the fastest of them 
and also the fastest in the herd of 
tamed horses, He had never been 
matched with the wild ones yet. 

Tomorrow the men were going to 

round up a small herd of cattle and 
then Da out some of the best calves. 
For the first time Joe was going on a 
Until Joe was six or seven years old 
he lived in the State of New York on 
a dairy farm. He always went after 
the cows then, They always walked 
along quietly, all in a line. 

Joe had to go to bed before the 
cowhands of the ranch settled down 
after supper to tell stories of roundups 
and stampedes. So this night he 
dreamed of wild cattle walking quietly 
into the corral, The next thing he 
knew Jack, the cook, was calling, “Joe! 
Wake up if you are going to help Jim 
and the others with the roundup!” 

Joe scrambled out of bed, put on 
his clothes and boots, and was ready 
for breakfast before the others had 
finished dressing. When he had eaten 
his breakfast he went out to the horse 
corral with his lantern. The cowhands 
were roping their horses when Joe got 
there. He set his lantern down to make 
more light. 

Joe caught Tony and saddled him 
and was off with the others in a short 
time. After traveling about three hours 
they came upon a herd of wild horses 
that took off in the other direction as 
fast as they could. The men went a 
mile or two farther and found a herd 
of cows, young calves, and yearlings. 

The men separated and went around 
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the herd. Joe and Louie, the foreman, 
rode on the right wing. The nearest 
cows snorted, bellowed, and pushed 
when Joe rode too close. 

Soon the cows were in the corrals 
and the gates were closed. The job 
was nearly done. While the cowboys 
sorted the yearlings Joe sat on Tony 
near a weak place in the corral fence, 
waving a yellow slicker at the snorting 
and bellowing bulls. 

When their work was finished the 
gates were opened. Joe sat on the cor- 
ral fence and watched the cattle fade 
from sight. 
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A Lane 


By Fairy Mae Miller (11 years) 
Paragould, Ark. 


Some folks take the highway, 
Some folks take the train; 
But where I find my real self 

Is down a little lane. 


There trees make an awning 

And daisies nod their heads; 
There everything is silent 

When the birds are in their beds. 


There’s no scurrying of traffic, 
No whistle of the train; 
Just the deep, hovering silence 

Of a little lane. 


Mother Nature’s Birds 


By Gene Crisman (11 years) 
Sundance, Wyo. 
When the birds come in Spring 
I wonder if they’re going to sing; 
And when they sing their beautiful 


son 
I wonder if they'll stay here long. 
When the woodpecker pecks on a tree 


I wish I had a bill like he; 
When he finds what he is looking for 
He always goes and looks for more. 


When the birds fly away 

I wonder where they are going to stay; 

And when the whippoorwill sends out 
his call 

I wonder if he really means it all. 


As the long months pass by, 

Away to the south the birds will fly 
Where they will find sunshine and rest. 
Next year they will come back and 
build a new nest. 
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Summer 


By Rita Anne Kucirek (101, years) 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Summer's here, 
All is clear. 
Birds are singing, 
“Here, oh, here!” 


Robins are building nests so gay; 
Sparrows are eating grain. 
Everyone’s so happy— 
Oh, why did it have to rain? 


Pitter-patter come the drops, 
But soon they go away, 

Because the sun comes out 
To brighten up the day. 


Vacation 


By Elizabeth Ann Booth (9 years) 
Marshall, Mo. 


“Vacation is here—vacation!” 

Comes the shout from over the nation. 

Our books are away. 

We begin to play 

In brooklets and streams, 

While the sun sends its beams 

To warm our hearts all the day. 

The long winter days of lessons are 
past, 

The summer vacation has come at last, 

And among the starlike flowers 

We spend many happy hours. 


& 
Health 


By Barbara Jane Cobb (842 years) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


I want to be healthy, 
I want to be strong; 
I want to be happy 
All the day lorg. 
I get lots of sleep, 
A glass of milk with each meal. 
I eat good wholesome food 
And how fine I do feel! 


The Sleeping Violet 
By Rowena Wilson (10 years) 
La Crescent, Minn. 
Open your eyes, little violet of blue, 
Open your eyes and wipe off the dew. 
The warm winds are blowing to and 
fro, 


Every flower is awakening, so don’t be 
so slow! 


Clouds 


By Alice Marie Wedel (11 years) 
Moundridge, Kans. 


Clouds that float along each day 

May bring rain or snow or just roll 
away. 

Some are big, some are small, 

Some you can hardly see at all; 

But best of all is a sky that’s clear, 

Where there’s not a single cloud to 


fear. 
Our Baby Boy 


By Jim Richardson (12 years) 
Drayton Plains, Mich. 


In his crib he lies with eyes so blue. 
I wonder what he is thinking; don’t 


you? 

He gurgles and giggles and gargles 
and goos; 

He plays with his feet and kicks off 
his shoes. 


He watches the flowers, he watches the 
lights, 

He sucks on his rattle and pretends 
that he bites. 

He’s bald as an eagle. He is cute to 
see. 

He’s a little rascal, but he’s all the 
world to me. 


at 


Laddie 


By Louise Weymouth (14 years) 
Dallas, Tex. 


A tall, lanky lad stepped from a 
warm room out into a rainy bleakness 
that only Texas has. The ten-thirty 
freight was coming in and on it were 
some cattle cars loaded with longhorns. 

As the train pulled in the fireman 
hailed the boy with “Hi, Al! Nice 
night.” 

“Very!” Al replied. 

Three cars were empty. Just two 
more were left. Now the last one was 
almost empty. In the corner stood a 
large steer. The animal lowered his 
head and tried to get to something 
just a few inches away. 

Al got the steer out of the car and 
into the chute. Then before giving the 
all-clear signal the boy went back into 
the car. There was a bedraggled bit of 
fur in the corner. It was a dog! Al 
picked him up, and from then on Al 
and Laddie were the closest of pals. 


(Please turn to page 25) 
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Bige Turns Hero 


“Mag By Lawrent Lee 


SPA RTANS by Hence McCurdy 


ITH a sinking heart Kegs 

watched Bige limp to 
David on three trembling black 

- legs. Behind them Red, Bob, and 

Andy stared, with disappointment 
in their faces, into the vines that 
spread on the branches above 
them. There was not a single 
bunch of wild grapes to be seen! 

“You're a nuisance, Bige!”’ 
David groaned; but he knelt on 
the long, dry grass of the pasture 
and began gently to examine the 
dog’s paw. 

“First,” he accused Bige, “you 
poke your nose into a hornets’ 
nest! Then you fall over a cliff 
into a briar patch! Now you've 
gone lame! We're bothered enough 
at not finding any wild grapes, 
without chasing after you!” 

With his eyes still on the empty 
vines Red said, ““Bige can’t help it 
if we spend our money foolishly 
and then find out our roof leaks 
like a sieve.” 

All the Spartans knew that they 
would have to find wild grapes 
to sell if they were to get enough 
money to put a new roof on the 
Roost, for the money they made 
each summer selling the produce 
they raised in their garden was 
almost gone. But Kegs and David 
knew more than that. Yesterday 
when the two were in the Roost 
“Let's take her to Mrs. Hanlevy,” Kegs suggested. “‘She’ll know what to do.” planning the wild-grape hunt, a 
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brisk stranger appeared in the 
open door. He said to David, 
“When your father gets home, tell 
him that he can telephone me or 
I'll call him later. I’ve looked over 
his buildings for my company, and 
we will renew his fire insurance if 
he reroofs this place. It’s a fire 
hazard.” 

David flushed. “Dad's letting 
my club use it as a meeting place,” 
he explained to the man, “and 
we've already decided to put a 
new roof on it.” 

Kegs added, “It’s to be a sur- 
prise to Mr. Harrison. He does so 
many nice things for us, we want 
to do something in return.” 

The stranger smiled his warm 
approval and said: “Then you'll 
want to hurry. His insurance ex- 
pires on the 15th of next month. 
And a farmer can’t afford to be 
without it.” 

David did not say anything 
about the insurance to the other 
Spartans, so Kegs did not mention 
it either. But he felt more than 
ever the importance of getting the 
new roof. And as yet they had 
found only one small basket of 
grapes! 

Bob broke out, ‘“Coralee and 
Chink ought to stop taking orders. 
We can’t fill the ones we have!” 

“Tll stop at the stand and tell 
them,” said Andy. “I’ve got to get 
home to do the chores.” 

“That means that we can’t buy 
the new roof for the Roost our- 
selves,” said Red. 

“And that means,” said Bob 
with a grimace, “that the rain’ll 
still ping down on us.” 

Kegs looked at David discon- 
certed. He wished that David 
would tell the others about the 
insurance; but David only bent 
closer over Bige’s small black paw. 

“There’s one more place we can 
look,” Kegs offered uneasily. 
“Mrs. Hanlevy told me there were 
some wild grapes in her lower 
meadow that we could have.” 


David drew a sandbur from be- 
tween Bige’s toes and tossed it 
away. 

“Do you think we'll find many ?” 
he asked, while the little dog ca- 
pered about him in gratitude. 

“There may be three bushels,” 
said Kegs, “if no one has picked 
them.” 


to earn the money they needed. 

“That’s that!” said Andy, start- 
ing for the stand where Chink and 
Coralee were taking orders for the 
grapes they hoped to get. 

The others started for Mrs. 
Hanlevy’s place. 

“Look at Bige!’’ Bob chuckled 
as they scrambled under the. fence 

that bounded the lower 


meadow. “If he had a nose 
for grapes instead of 
squirrels and rabbits and 
prairie dogs, we wouldn't 
have to worry!” 

Kegs nodded. “He shot 
into that hazel brush as if 
he smelled more trouble.” 

“I see grapes!” David 
shouted. ‘Come on!” 

The boys forgot Bige as 
they raced toward an elm 
that was half covered with 
spreading vines that glis- 
tened with clusters of 
small dark grapes. 

Red shinned up the tree 


“Roofing!” said Coralee 


“That'll hardly finish buying the 
shingles,” said David. “But let’s 
get what we can.” 

Bob reached for the baskets. 
“Say, Andy,” he said, “when you 
leave, if you meet any of the high- 
way patrol, try to find out what's 
stirring them up. Look, there goes 
another one!” 

He pointed to a motorcycle 
whose faint put-put on the high- 
way below them made Bige dash 
toward the road, his ears laid flat 
to his head, his tail twitching with 
curiosity. 

“Something must be wrong,” 
said Andy. 

With the others Kegs watched 
until the patrolman disappeared 
behind a hill and Bige came 
scampering back to them; but 
Kegs was not so interested in the 
patrol as he usually was. He kept 
trying to think of some other way 


so that he could walk on 
the lower limbs and press 
them down low enough 
for the others to reach them. At 
the same time, he gathered bunches 
of grapes that they could not get 
from the ground. 

“Bige is certainly making a 
racket up there,” Bob said with a 
curious glance back at the hillside. 

Red laughed. “Not up there!” 
he said. ““He’s coming this way as 
fast as he can!” 

Kegs stared into the tree with 
calculating eyes. They had picked 
about a bushel of grapes, and less 
than half of them were left on the 
vines. How were the Spartans to 
keep water from dripping down 
their necks, and how were they to 
make David’s father know how 
much they appreciated his letting 
them use the Roost? 

“Stop barking, Bige!” David 
said impatiently, and Kegs knew 
that he too was thinking about 
the roof. 
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“Better let him bark,” Bob said 
with a laugh as Bige rushed for- 
ward and caught David’s ankle 
in his mouth, pulling at him with 
all his might. “If you don’t, he'll 
take your leg off!” 

“Let go!” David ordered, but 
Bige pulled harder. 

“He’s found something,” Bob 
declared. ‘““Why don’t you see 
what it is? It may be fox pups, 
or most anything.” 

“He’s just a nuisance!” David 
repeated. “Go yourself if you want 
to waste time on him.” 

“T will,” said Bob; and calling 
to Bige, he ran up the hill to the 
hazel brush. 

The last grape was picked, and 
the boys were busy piling them in 
two bushel baskets when they 
heard Bob shout. 


Reluctantly Kegs looked over 
his shoulder, but what he saw 
made him turn from the grapes 
and stare fixedly at the brush. Bob 
was backing out of it, half carry- 
ing something: a very small girl 
in a bright blue dress! 

“She’s crying!’ Red exclaimed. 

“She’s just a baby, and she’s 
lost!” said David. 

“Come on!” Red called, and the 
three boys ran up the hill. When 
they reached Bob, he had the child 
in his arms, and Bige was leaping 
about them, yapping with excite- 
ment. 

“She’s walked so far her feet 
hurt,” Bob explained. “She was 
caught in the brush, and all she 
will say is that she wants her 
daddy.” 

“Let’s take her to Mrs. Han- 
levy,” Kegs suggested. “She'll 
know what to do.” 


M RS. Hanlevy herself opened 
the door of the big house 


that sat behind its marshaling 
evergreens, and the light that 
leaped into her face told them, 
even before she spoke, how glad 
she was to see the child. 
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A DAISY 
By Leona A. Pollock 


I’m glad I am so big 
That I can see a daisy! 


I wouldn’t want to be a 
worm— 

But just the same, I love 
them— 

Away down there so close to 
earth 

With all the flowers above 
them. 

They move along so very 
slow, 


I really think they’re lazy. 


I'd never like to be so small 
I couldn’t see a daisy! 


& 


“It’s little Eve Martin!” she ex- 
claimed as she took her from Bob. 
“Her father brought her when he 
came to look over some buildings 
he’s having painted for Mr. Sutton. 
While the men were talking about 
the work, Eve wandered away. Mr. 
Martin and the highway patrol 
have been hunting for her every- 
where. Won't you come in while 
I telephone them?” 

“No, thank you, Mrs. Hanlevy,” 
Kegs answered. ““We picked those 
gtapes in your meadow, and we 


have to carry them to the stand.” 
When they had thanked Mrs. 
Hanlevy for the grapes and were 
trooping back to the meadow, 
Kegs told Bob and Red what the 
insurance man had said. He did 
not want to discuss Mr. Harrison’s 
business, but he felt that the others 
should know how important their 
surprise had become, so that they 
could help figure out what to do. 
“Of course our roof is bad,” 
said Bob. “But what can we do?” 
“Make more money!” said Red. 
“How ?” said David. 


In silence the boys lifted the 


baskets and started for the stand. 
The walk was long and very 
rough. The grapes were heavy, and 
their thoughts were heavy too. 

More than an hour later they 
came in sight of the stand, only to 
see that it was closed and that 
Chink and Coralee were gone. 

“I wonder what’s happened 
now!” said Kegs. “They said 
they'd wait for us.” 

Bob grinned mirthlessly. “If we 
hadn’t found Eve, I'd say this isn’t 
our lucky day! What’ll we do with 
the grapes?” 

Red gulped. “If you don’t want 
trouble,” he said, “don’t rush out 
to meet it! Nothing’s happened. 
We can put the grapes in the 
Roost. It’s too late to deliver them 
this evening, anyway. And we've 
got a lot of thinking to do. My 
father says shabby buildings run 
down the value of a farm too.” 

“Thinking is what we want to 
do,” said Kegs. “But I’ve thought 
and thought, and I haven’t found 
an answer.” 

Wearily, the boys approached 
the Roost. The door was closed, 
but it sounded as if something 
heavy was being moved across the 
floor. 

David threw the door open. 
Coralee and Chink were inside, 
pushing a huge roll into a far 
corner. Their faces were flushed 
and their eyes sparkled. 
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“A truck brought this a little 
while ago!” Chink chortled. 

“We closed the stand to show 
the men where to put it,” sang 
Coralee. 

“Who brought it?” Kegs asked, 
a little dazed. “And what is it?” 

“Roofing!” said Coralee. ““The 
bill said, ‘From the Martin Paint 
and Building Supply Company, 
with Eve’s compliments. Mrs. Han- 
levy telephoned that you can use 
this.” ”” 

“It’s for us all right,” said 
Chink jubilantly. Coralee and 
I don’t understand what hap- 
pened.” 

David started to tell them, but 
Kegs bent and picked up little 
black Bige. 

“Here, David,” he said. ““Take 
our hero. Tell Bige he’s no nuis- 
ance. He found the baby in the 
bushes and practically reroofed the 
Roost! I’m going to tell Andy that 
the surprise we planned for Mr. 
Harrison turned out to be one for 


us too!” &, 
Writers’ Guild 


(Continued from page 21) 
Snooky 


By Joanne Unangst (11 years) 
Nazareth, Pa. 


We have a little doggy; 
He’s as cute as cute can be, 
But he is so very mischievous 
That he worries both Brother and 
me. 

He chews our shoes and slippers up, 
And runs away with the ball; 
He plays with my dolls and gets after 

the cat. 
He’s full of fun, that’s all! 
& 
A Poet’s Dream 


By Louise A. F. Saothoff (13 years) 
Guthrie, Minn. 


Last night as I lay thinking I wan- 
dered into a land of bliss. Instead of 
the night wind howling and threaten- 
ing, I heard the summer wind softly 
whispering a lullaby. Instead of the 
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Jewel Box 


By Davonne Hansen (14 years) 


The materials needed to make 
the jewel box pictured are a paste- 
board box, half a yard of ribbon, 
some glue, one package of 
macaroni shells, some enamel, and 
a bottle of shellac. 

First paint the shells with 
bright-colored enamel and _ lay 
aside to dry. 

Cut the cover of the box as 
shown in drawing (A). Glue the 
loose side to the corresponding 
side of the bottom of the box 
(B). On the inside of the box 
attach a piece of ribbon from C 
to D and a piece from E to F. The 
two pieces of ribbon should be 
long enough to permit the cover 
to stand erect when the box is 
open. 

Glue pieces of colored paper 
from the funny paper or from 
magazines onto the top and sides 
of the box. Shellac, and while the 


shellac is still wet arrange the ~ 


shells around the edges. Then shel- 
lac the shells. When the whole 
box is dry it is ready to use. If de- 
sired, a piece of velvet may be 
placed in the bottom of the box. 


crackling sparks of fire, the birds 
seemed to be singing merrily. Instead 
of the creaking of the barn door, I 
seemed to hear the hysterical laugh of 
the loon on a distant lake. Instead of a 
white sheet of snow, I saw it was only 
the moon shining on the bright sand. 
Instead of the flickering of the lamp, 
it seemed like a kitten’s purr as it 
snuggled close to its mother. 

I heard the playful bark of a puppy 
as it played with its brothers. I heard 
a sharp miaow, a playful growl, and a 
satisfied purr that portrayed a mother 
and a happy group of kittens, I heard 
the little chicks chirp as they peeked 
out from under their mother’s wings. 
I heard the satisfied grunt of a mother 
pig as her young snuggled closer. I 
heard the whinny of a colt as it 


called for its mother. 

As I left for the forest I heard the 
hissing of a goose. In the forest I 
heard the shrill call of the nightingale 
and the lone cry of the whippoorwill. 

Suddenly a twig snapped and a roe 
deer and her young brushed past. 
Stealthily following, came a beautiful 
buck. His proud head was held high. 

At first I thought I was in a world 
with Bambi. A magpie chattered nerv- 
ously to her mate. Then I heard the 
shrill scream of a blue jay as a weasel 
disturbed her young. An owl gave its 
monotonous song to add to the forest 
sounds. A baby rabbit squealed and 
snuggled closer to its mother. A fox 
with a wicked look passed by. 

But my dream could not last. I was 
carried into a land of slumber. 
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An Eventtul Afternoon 


By Marylyn Erdahl (12 years) 
Picture by Lucille Ison 


ICKY gave a sigh of con- 
tentment as he settled him- 
self in the porch swing and started 
to read. He had been running er- 
rands for his mother all morning, 
and now that she had gone shop- 
ping he was left to take care of 
his four-year-old brother Johnny. 

The story was a mystery story, 
and as Micky got deeper into it his 
eyes bulged with wonder. He for- 
got everything else for a moment, 
but only for a moment. He was 
startled by the sound of soft coo- 
ings and of an object slapping 
water. 

He jumped up and ran to the 
side of the house. There he saw a 
sight that made him cry out, for 
there sat Johnny up to his waist in 
a mud puddle. He had been 
dressed in clean clothes only an 
hour before! 

Micky sighed, picked up his lit- 


tle brother, and carried him into 
the house. Half an hour later 
Micky came out again leading 
Johnny by the hand. The little fel- 
low was spick and span from head 
to toe. 

Micky gave the child a ball and 
as he settled himself in the porch 
swing again he said, “Don’t go 
and do anything like that again. I 
want to read for a while.” 

Sometime later Micky looked 
up and Johnny was nowhere in 
sight. Quite out of patience, he 
ran around to the side of the 
house, but the little boy was not 
there. Then he heard someone 
crying. 

He dashed into the back yard 
where he found Johnny digging 
his chubby fists into his eyes and 
crying lustily. When Johnny no- 
ticed Micky he stopped crying and 
ran to the older boy, pointing to 


In his hand the monkey held the ball 


M 


the tree as he came. Micky peered 
through the branches and gasped. 
There sat a little brown monkey 
grimacing at the boys. In his hand 
he held the ball that Micky some 
time before had given Johnny to 
play with. 

Micky shouted at the monkey 
and begged it to give the ball back 
to him, but the monkey just grew 
excited and jabbered back. 

Finally in desperation, Micky 
remembered that monkeys imitate 
people. He picked up a stone and 
threw it at the monkey. The ani- 
mal chattered angrily and flung 
the ball at the boys. Micky caught 
the ball and went into the house. 

“T'll phone the zoo,” he said to 
Johnny, who had followed him in. 
“Maybe they have lost a monkey.” 

A few minutes later, after he 
had talked to the keeper of the 
zoo, he said to Johnny: ‘They say 
there is a monkey missing. They 
are coming right over to see if this 
is the one.” 

It turned out that it was the 
missing monkey, and as the men 
from the zoo were leaving one of 
them spoke to Micky. “There’s a 
reward for reporting this,” he 
said, and digging into his pocket, 
he brought out five crisp dollar 
bills. 

“Here you are, son,” he added, 
grinning as the boy grasped the 
money in his fist and stared at 
him. “It’s yours.” 

Micky sank into the nearest 
chair and watched the men walk 
away. 

“Well,” he said when he finally 
found his voice, “this surely has 
been a queer afternoon. But I 
guess it was worth it.” 


Se 
The Deal 


(Continued from page 9) 


“He must have been trained to do 
it in the circus! You said he’d 
come from a circus, Bill.” 
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“What do you know about 
that!” said Bill, and his voice was 
full of something new. 

Terry started the pony again, 
riding around in a circle. Then he 
touched his front right leg with 
his hat. Again the pony went down 
on his knee. This time however 
Terry let himself topple off and 
roll over and over, the pony mere- 
ly watching him. 

“Tll bet a clown used to ride 
him,” Terry said, ‘‘and the clown 
was supposed to fall off, see?” 

Everybody began to talk and 
laugh at once, the colored maid 
shouting that she’d seen a trick 
like that once herself. 

“See if I can do it!” said Bill 
eagerly. 

He did the trick equally well. 

“Well, Son, your friend saved 
the day!” said Mr. Smith. 

“Who could tell it was a trick?” 
laughed Mrs. Smith. 

There was more laughing and 
talking, but Terry heard almost 
none of it, for Bill was saying: 
“Boy! We could have some clown 
suits made, and we could have an 
. honest-to-goodness circus with you 
and me the clowns, Terry!” 

“We could have some clown 
suits made!” Bill had said “We!” 
as if there weren’t any difference 
at all between them! 

The family went into the house, 
and Bill said suddenly, “I’d have 
lost him if it hadn’t been for you.” 
He scuffed his feet over the 
ground. 

Terry scuffed his feet too. Bill 
was so direct about it that it was 
suddenly a bit embarrassing. 

“I couldn’t have stood losing 
him!” said Bill, swallowing hard. 
And Terry knew he meant it. 
““He’s even more valuable than I 
had thought!” 

Terry couldn’t find anything at 
all to say. 

“We go back to town in the 
fall,” said Bill, ‘‘and of course 
there isn’t any place in town for 
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Delighto to dine 


him. And I can’t leave a pony like 
him with just anybody! I was just 
wondering if I could make a deal 
with you about the winter!” 


“Make a deal!” Bill was talking 
as independently as a man. 

“Could you take care of him in 
the winter, and exercise him, and 
sort of keep me posted how things 
are getting along? For, say, about 
—ten dollars a month?” 

Terry gasped. Ten dollars a 
month! It sounded like a thousand. 

“You could ride him to school 
if you wanted to,” Bill added, as 
if he thought Terry needed further 
inducement. ‘“‘Because—well, ten 
dollars is all I could possibly 
spare.” 

“I—I_ could manage,” said 
Terry. Oh, nothing in all this 
world would be like having charge 
of that pony! 

The pony nipped Bill’s sleeve, 
then Terry’s, as if calling attention 
to the fact that he was still with 
them. 

“I—I guess he’s used to a lot 
of attention,” said Terry. 

“And he’s going to get it!” said 
Bill. Suddenly he extended his 
hand, saying, “It’s a deal?” 

Terry extended his too, saying, 
“It’s a deal!” and felt more im- 
portant than he had ever felt. 

“Tl get some paper and we'll 
draw up a contract to make it 
legal!” said Bill, hurrying into the 
house. 

To make it legal! Even his own 
father didn’t have a contract for 
the job of making garden and tak- 
ing care of the property! 

Deep down inside himself Terry 
knew that there needn’t be a con- 
tract to make it legal, because with 
Bill he knew a bargain was a bar- 
gain. But there was going to be a 
contract all the same! 

He rubbed the pony’s nose. 

“It sure was a lucky day for 
me,” he said, “that steered that 
Smith family up to Vermont!” 

(The end) 
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Poetic Peter 
Pelican 
(Continued from page 10) 


“Oh, Sammy!” sobbed Hetty 
Heron. ‘Peter Pelican says the sea 
is going to come up and meet the 
sky tomorrow, and then where 
shall we all be?” 

Sammy Sandpiper ruffled his 
feathers excitedly. “What did he 
say would happen to us?” he 
gasped. 

“I don’t know,” moaned Hetty, 
“but I’m sure the sky is so heavy 
that there will be nothing left of 
any of us!” 

So Cornelia and Hetty and Sam- 
my all hurried along until they 
found Gilbert Gull. 

“Oh, Gilbert!” wailed Sammy 
Sandpiper. “Peter Pelican says the 
sea is going to come up and meet 
the sky tomorrow, and the sky is 
so heavy that there'll be nothing 
left of any of us!” 

“Hump!” declared Gilbert Gull. 
“I don’t believe it. Here comes 
Peter now. Peter, what did you say 
about the sea and the sky?” 

Peter Pelican looked pleased. 

“It’s a poem,” he explained 
proudly. “I made it up. It goes 
like this: 

“I shall never believe my eye, 
Though the sea should meet the 

“But what does it mean?” per- 
sisted Gilbert Gull. 

“Mean?” repeated Peter. “Why, 
it means what it says of course. I 
just look way off there where the 
sea seems to meet the sky, but I 
know that it doesn’t, because as 
far as I’ve ever flown, the sky has 
always been just as high up as it is 
right here. So I can’t believe my 
eyes! Isn’t that perfectly clear? 
Things are not always what they 
seem.” 


Cornelia Crab and Hetty Heron 
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Perfection White Cake 
Sent in by Beatrice M. Royer (11 years) 
1 cupful granulated sugar 
cupful butter (scant) 


1 cupful milk 
2 cupfuls sifted cake flour 


3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
2 egg whites 

Tf teaspoonful salt 

1 teaspoonful vanilla 


@ Grease an 8-inch, square cake tin. 

@ Place the measured flour and baking powder in a sifter and sift 
together. Set aside. 

@ Cream butter and sugar together. Add to this mixture, little by 
little, the milk and the flour alternately. 

® Add vanilla and beat well. 

®@ Add salt to chilled egg whites and beat until stiff. 

@ Fold whites into cake mixture. Do not stir or beat after whites are 
added. 

@ Pour into pan. Lift pan one inch from table and drop to remove air. 
@ Bake in moderate oven (350 degrees) for 45 minutes. 


Butter Sponge Cake 
Sent in by Carolyn Ralph (10 years) 


2 eggs Y/ cupful milk 


14, teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful sugar 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 


1 tablespoonful butter 
1 cupful flour 
1 teaspoonful baking powder 


@ Beat eggs until very light with a rotary beater. 

@ Beat in salt, sugar, and flavoring. 

@ Add butter to milk and heat to boiling point. Beat this into the egg 
and sugar mixture. 

@ Sift flour and baking powder together. Add to the other ingredients 
and beat well with rotary beater. 

@ Pour very quickly into a greased and floured 8-inch square pan. Bake 


immediately in a moderate oven (350 degrees) about 25 minutes. 


and Sammy Sandpiper and Gilbert 
Gull all looked off at the horizon 
where the sea and the sky seemed 
to meet. 

“I guess that’s so,” said Cor- 
nelia Crab. “I guess we're all right, 
after all!” 

“You see,” Peter Pelican 
lectured them severely, “you 
shouldn’t go around spreading 
alarms on hearsay.” 


Table Blessing 
By Priscilla Drennen 


We thank You, Father, every 
day, 
For food and drink, for rest and 
lay. 
For oP loved ones who 
are near, 
We praise and bless You, Father 
dear. 
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Good Recipes 


A Merry-Go-Round 


By Laurence Fuller 


O MAKE this merry-go-round you will need a wooden or card- 

board box about 6 or 8 inches square and about 3 inches deep, and 
a dowel rod, toy cane, or small flagstaff about 9 or 10 inches long and 
just large enough around to fit tightly into the hole in the center of an 
ordinary spool. You will also need a small box, an ordinary spool, a 
buttonhole twist spool, a piece of string several feet long, and a set of 
animals. 

Remove one side from your large box (A). Then bore a hole in 
the lid just large enough for the dowel to twirl easily (B). | 

Inside the large box glue or tack the small box (C), and punch 
a hole in the cover directly below the one in the large box (D). 

Cut a circle of heavy cardboard about 8 inches in diameter (E). In 
the exact center glue the small spool to the underside and punch a hole 
through the cardboard. 

Tie one end of the string tightly around the large spool and wind 
the string evenly onto it (F). 

Animals may be animal crackers glued to the platform or they may 
be figures cut from magazines and mounted on cardboard and pasted 
on with tabs (G). It is fun to make a set of animals from peanuts and 
toothpicks painted to resemble giraffes, zebras, and the like (H). Fasten 
the peanut figures to the platform by slipping the toothpick legs 
through tiny slits cut in the cardboard. All animals should face to the 
left. 

To assemble your merry-go-round push the dowel through the center 
of the platform circle. Moisten the inside of the spools with glue. Then 
force the rod down through the spools and the holes in the boxes into 
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the small box. Be sure the end of 
the string, when you are looking 
into the box, is to the right. 

The canopy is an inverted paper 
plate (I). Paint it and the wooden 
base, or cover them with bright- 
colored paper. Fasten the canopy 
to the top of the dowel with a 
thumbtack or small pin flag (J). 

Pull the string to make the 
merry-go-round go and rewind by 
twirling the dowel between your 


fingers. 
Se 


Emily Decorates 
(Continued from page 6) 


women who did the thing that had 
to be done in the best possible 
way. What was the best way? Sup- 
pose she forgot all about Rose- 
ann’s idea and started afresh. 
What could she do? There was 
the room, bare and plain as a new 
cabin, and outside the windows, 
like so many framed pictures, the 
forest looking in. 

Emily stood looking out at the 
forest for long minutes, as if just 
looking could still the trembling 
of her heart and bring peace to 
her mind. And suddenly she knew 
what she had wanted to do all 
along, what had been in the back 
of her mind, ever since the girls 
suggested giving a dinner for Miss 
March. Only she had been afraid 
to say it out loud even to herself, 
afraid they would say, “Isn’t that 
just like a hillbilly?” But now she 
would have to do it! A great hap- 
piness poured over her like sun- 
shine between the trees. She for- 
got all about Roseann and the 
others. She forgot what they might 
say or think. It did not seem to 
matter any more, because this was 
her very own idea. Eagerly she 
rushed out into the forest and be- 
gan her work. 

She had just finished putting the 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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Crossword Puzzle by Elizabeth R. Cram (11 years) 


13. Make a knot 
15. Part of the verb ‘‘to 


The Prayer of Faith 
Clock 


Sent in by David A. Dary 
(6 years) 
A clock like this hangs by David's 
bed with the hands set at his 
bedtime. He says The Prayer of 
Faith before he goes to bed. 
The clock is made from colored 


’ construction paper. The hands are 


cut from paper of a different color 
and are fastened to the face of 
the clock with a brad. The lower 
part of the clock is made long 
enough to accommodate The 
Prayer of Faith. 


be” 

16. Animals of the 
desert 

19. Ratio or value 


DOWN 


i 12 1. Island (French) 


2. Therefore 


3. Part of the verb ‘‘to 
be” 
. To place 


IT 18 


ACROSS 

. 1. Egyptian goddess 
5. Nearer 
7. The organ of sight 


10. Article 


12. In, near 


11. Louisiana (abbr.) 


4 

5. A sneering critic 

6. Rises up on hind 
legs 

7. To swallow food 

9. Past tense of eat 

14. Part of head 


8. A kind of drink 15. A drink 


17. A short term for 
Mother 
18. And (French) 


The Woodpecker 
By Mary Jo Moore (8 years) 
The dashes will tell you how 
many letters are in each word. 
When I was tucked in - - - 


I heard a woodpecker over - - - -. 
He wakened me suddenly from 


one to seven, will spell the name 
of a swift, graceful bird. 

1. toksr, 2. rnwe, 3. aku, 4. ralk, 
5. onlo, 6. reiolo, 7. blawerr. 


Things to Eat 


my --- By June Joan Underdahl 
With his rap-a-tap-a, tap, (10 years) 
_ Here are some things you like to 


Se 
A Bird Puzzle 
By Phyllis Erdahl (14 years) 


As you rearrange the letters in 
these words, place the words in 
the order given. Then the first 
letters of the words, reading from 
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eat. 
You'll really think they are a treat! 
Now you just try to get some 
words— 
They aren't as easy as seeing birds. 
1. cei rcaem, 2. dacny, 3. kcea, 
4. dudping, 5. epi. 


(Answers on page 34) 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every 
hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, 
guides my way 
Through every moment 

of the day. 


I now am wise, I now 
am true, 

Patient, kind, and lov- 
ing, too. 

All things I am, can do, 
and be, 

Through Christ, the 
Truth that is in 
me. 


God is my health, I 
can’t be sick; 

God is my _ strength, 
unfailing, quick; 

God is my all, I know 
no fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus 
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MARIA & JOSE OF SPAIN 
with their peasant costumes 


drawn by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 
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Emily Decorates 
(Continued from page 30) 


last touches on the table when she 
heard the girls coming. All her 
confidence seemed to ooze out of 
her. She wanted to run before they 
discovered the decorations. What 
would they say when they saw 
what she had done? She could 
imagine their shocked surprise. 
“That's Emily’s doings! Nobody 
else would think of such a thing!” 
Would they? Or would they see 
in it what she had intended, a 
tribute to Miss March. Swiftly 
Emily withdrew into the kitchen- 
ette and stood trembling against 
the door. 

At their first glimpse of the 
room, the girls stopped short. 

“Oh! Oh!” cried Mary. 

“Did you ever see anything so 
lovely?” exclaimed Judith. 

Truly they had reason for 
amazement. Tiny branches of fir 
and cedar framed the windows. 
Festoons of oak leaves fastened on 
heavy strings dipped toward the 
tables from the corners of the 
room. (Emily had had to borrow 
Mr. Scrogg’s ladder and Mr. 
Scrogg’s strong right arm to put up 
the strings.) In the center of the 
table pine cones were tumbled in 
a shallow bowl, the most beautiful 
cones that Emily could find. At 
each place stood a large acorn cup 
upon a green leaf, waiting to hold 
the candies. The place cards were 
strips of sycamore bark. Emily had 
scraped a small place on each one 
and carved the names with her 
knife. It was a forest dining room, 
the most gracious gesture the 
Piney Summer Club could have of- 
fered a great naturalist like Miss 
March. 


And then Emily heard Roseann 
enter, heard her introducing Miss 
March to the others. But at the 
sound of Miss March’s voice Emily 


(Please turn to inside back cover) 
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Vacation days are almost over 
and every boy and girl will soon 
be welcoming the beginning of 
another school year. Now that you 
have an abundance of time on 
hand why not start a new hobby 
or concentrate on the hobby you 
already have? 

Whatever your hobby is, we 
should appreciate a letter from you 
telling us about it. Use not more 
than 150 words and be sure to 
give your name, address, and age. 
Address your letter to Editor, Our 
Hobbies, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Dear Editor; 1 am twelve years old, 
and my hobby is arranging duets for 
the harmonica. I have arranged “Go- 
ing Home,” ‘The Bluebells of Scot- 
land,” ‘Home Sweet Home,” and 
many others, I also have a friend who 
has this hobby.—George Illingworth 
(12 years), 918 Frank St., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is collecting 
statuettes of horses. I have forty-five 
of them. I have statuettes from Okla- 
homa, Texas, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Illinois, and Kentucky. I have two 
black-pottery ones made in Oklahoma, 
my native State. I have statuettes of 
three famous horses, namely Man-o’- 
War, the great race horse; Silver, the 
Lone Ranger’s horse; and Soapsuds, 


Will Rogers's horse. The sizes vary 
from two inches to two feet. About 
half of them are white. I should like 
to hear from anyone collecting stat- 
uettes of horses——Rebecca Barrett, 
Ryan, Okla. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is making 
things out of wood with a jig saw that 
I received for Christmas. I have made 
what-not shelves, doll furniture, and 
a big chest, the plans for which I 
found in WEE WIsDOM magazine. I 
like my hobby very much.—Alan 
Bauer (10 years), 5601 Badger Court, 
Greendale, Wis. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a very peculiar 
hobby, but a very interesting one. It is 
collecting blank checks from different 
banks. I have a friend who is a banker 
and I am going to ask him to try to 
get me some. 

I have another hobby I like very 
much. It is collecting old bird’s nests 
in the summer and spring.—Roberta 
Rethwisch (11 years), Crystal City, 
Mo. 


Dear Hobbies Editor: My hobby is 
gardening. I have bluebonnets, zinnias, 
gladioli, petunias, nasturtiums, Cali- 
fornia poppies, orange lilies, sweet 
peas, touch-me-nots, canna lilies, red 
lilies, and a yellow climbing rose, In 
my vegetable garden I have corn, 
cantaloupes, potatoes, lettuce, carrots, 
green beans, onions, and gourds, In 
the back of the lot I have rose bushes 
with a border of narcissuses. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


My name 


USE THIS BLANK TO RENEW WEE WISDOM 


I inclose $1 to renew my WEE WISDOM subscription for another year. 
Please send me my free copy of STORY FRIENDS. 


Street 


City 


I enjoy my hobby very much be- 
cause it is interesting, there is always 
something to do, and there is a real 
reward for my work.—Virginia Cox 
(12 years), 315 East 25th, Houston, 
Tex. 


Dear Editor: Our Sunday school has 
a hobby. It is collecting good thoughts. 
To help us do this we are learning as 
many Bible verses as we can as well as 
the “Happy Thoughts” from WEE 
Wispom. We are learning verses from 
the Bible beginning with each letter 
of the alphabet. The first verse that 
we learned is: “As he thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” We like to read about 
the hobbies published in WEE WiIs- 
poM.—Irma Williams (11 years), 
Ione, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a hobby that is 
very unusual but that is interesting 
and entertaining. It is collecting finger- 
nail-polish bottles. I have thirty-one 
bottles now and I hope to get more. 
I like to line them up from the tallest 
to the smallest, then write down in 
order the names of the manufacturers, 
the colors, and other interesting things 
about them. I am going to get an 
orange crate to put them in.—Beverly 
Jeanne Loundree (12 years), Sandy, 


Oreg. 
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The Woodpecker 
Bed, head, nap, tap. 


A Bird Puzzle 
1. Stork, 2. wren, 3. auk, 4, lark, 


5. loon, 6. oriole, 7. warbler: swallow. 


Things to Eat 


1. Ice cream, 2. candy, 3. cake, 4. pud- 
ding, 5. pie. 
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Happy Thoughts 


For the week of August 3 


Guided by love, I find a way 
To do a kind deed every day. 


' For thé week of 'Augus# 10 

I pray for peace, then do my 
part 

By sweeping grudges from my 
heart. 


For the week of August 17 


I know that God my work has 
blessed, 

When I have really done my 
best. 


For the week of August 24 


Health, happiness, prosperity— 
I know these are God’s will for 
me. 


For the week of August 31 


I’m always safe, because I pray 
For God’s protection through 
the day. 
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Emily Decorates 
(Continued from page 33) 


forgot to hide in the kitchenette 
any longer. She burst right out 
into the room and up to the guest 
of honor. 

“Miss March!” she gasped. “If 
I'd known you were—were you, 
I'd never have had courage to 
talk to you as I did this morning.” 

Roseann squeezed Emily’s hand. 
“Emily planned all these decora- 
tions herself!” 

Miss March was looking at 
Emily with a twinkle in her eyes. 
“T like them very much,” she said. 
And then she added for Emily 
alone, “Now you have the feel of 
the thing, the rest is easy.” 

And surely it seemed so, for 
Emily was so happy that she for- 
got to be shy all evening. 
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OF INTEREST TO ADULTS 


Eun year a seven-day period known as “Lessons in Truth” Week 
is set aside by Unity people everywhere for special study of the Truth 
fundamentals as presented in the book LESSONS IN TRUTH, by H. 
Emilie Cady. Many attain such good results that they write enthusiasti- 
cally of their experiences. Here are a few brief comments: 


» New Mexico—I thoroughly enjoyed “Les- 
sons in Truth” Week. I had a great experi- 
ence and learned to know my Saviour better 
than ever before. He has been so near to me 
ever since. 


» California—During our “Lessons in Truth” 
Week I made a tremendous gain in over- 
coming an old sinus condition. I was sur prised 


and delighted. 


y Pennsylvania—I truly believe that my con- 
scientious study during “Lessons in Truth” 
Week helped me to obtain the position that I 
now have. 


The Study of Truth Can Help You Too 


Do you want to be healthier, happier, more prosperous, and niore suc- 
cessful? Then give Truth a chance to help you. Join this world-wide 
study class during the week of September 8-14 and let LESSONS IN 
TRUTH show you how to right the conditions in your life. 

LESSONS IN TRUTH comes in dark-green cloth priced at $1; in 
black flexible binding at $2. A free study guide comes with the book. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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WEE WISDOM is celebrating its birthday 
this month, and you are invited to have a part 
in it. If you want to help make this WEE 
WISDOM’S best birthday, you can do so by 
introducing it to some other boy or girl. You 
see, all through the years WEE WISDOM has 
made more and more friends because its read- 
ers eagerly told other boys and girls about it, 
and often sent it as a birthday, Christmas, or 
Easter gift. WEE WISDOM is grateful to 
every child who has helped it make new 
friends. In appreciation WEE WISDOM is 
making the following offer: If between now 
and August 31 you will renew your subscrip- 
tion for WEE WISDOM or order one or more 
gift subscriptions, you will receive a free copy 
of the delightful book called STORY 
FRIENDS. 


Four Stories from WEE WISDOM 


STORY FRIENDS is made up of four WEE 
WISDOM stories that were favorites with 
boys and girls. They are: 


| 


THE SCULPTOR’S LITTLE DAUGHTER—In 
which two young sisters receive gifts from 
their fairy godmother. 


LITTLE DOG LOST—The story of a friendly pup 
that ran away from his unkind owners and 
got lost. 


BILLY BRAG—In which a boy bas to make a long 
journey to find out something about himself. 


THIS IS JOSEFITA—T he story of a Mexican boy's 
devotion to his little sister. t 


STORY FRIENDS contains many pictures 
and is bound in blue cloth stamped with red 
letters. It sells regularly for 50 cents. On page 
34 of this number you will find a blank on 
which to order your renewal of WEE WIS- 
DOM, which means that your subscription 
will be extended one year from the time it is 
due to expire. This number also carries an 
insert blank for gift subscriptions to friends. 
Remember, if you order your own renewal or 
one or more gift subscriptions, you will receive 
a free copy of STORY FRIENDS. But this 
offer ends August 31, so be sure to send your 
order in time to receive your gift book. Do this 
and help make WEE WISDOM’S birthday 
the very best yet. 


KANSAS MO. 
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